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THE SPANISH SCHOOL AT MIDDLEBURY 



By LUCY M. WENHOLD 

Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 



A BOUT NINE MONTHS AGO, when I was 
f-\ making tentative and apparently very previous 
"*- -*- plans for summer study, an acquaintance of 
wider experience than mine said to me : "If you want 
work entirely Spanish, why don't you go to the Spanish 
School at Middlebury? That is the best place in the 
whole United States." 

"Middlebury?" I answered, out of the depths of 
ignorance, "Well, where is it?" My acquaintance 
referred me to the map of Vermont. I consulted the 
atlas and found Middlebury, a little town in the Green 
Mountains. Later I found one or two persons who 
had been there. Middlebury was beautiful, they said, 
a veritable scenic paradise. As for the Middlebury 
Language Schools, — yes, they were the very best. 

To abbreviate a long story, when summer came I 
packed my trunk and set out for Middlebury in a spirit 
of high adventure. Concerning the school, I had only 
catalogue information ; never very enlightening. More- 
over, there had preceded me to the office of the dean 
a signed statement in which I had agreed to forswear 
the English language for seven long weeks, and my 
railway journey was enlivened, not to say disquieted, 
by speculations as to whether I knew enough Spanish 
to avoid being reduced to the language of signs or the 
absolute silence of a Trappist monk. Nothing so dire 
befell me, though I confess that there were times 
when I experienced a mighty nostalgia for some good, 
friendly, English word. 

In retrospect, my summer at Middlebury appears to 
me one of the most interesting and delightful, and 
certainly one of the most profitable, I have ever spent. 
However, it is not of my own experiences there that I 
wish to write, but of the school itself. Said Dean La- 
calle in one of his pedagogic lectures: "Middlebury 
Spanish School exists to serve the Spanish teachers of 
the United States," and he added: "The real modern 
language teachers of this country are the high school 
teachers." 

His words furnish the key to the ideals and the direct 
object of the school, which is the creating for the 
teachers, especially for the high school teachers of the 
country, a center for the study of Spanish that shall 
be actually a bit of Spain. 

During the months of July and August one of the 
large dormitory buildings of Middlebury College is 
devoted to the use of the Spanish School, and here in- 
structors and students are housed and fed, living to- 
gether for seven weeks a life which in many respects. 



resembles the life of a very large family. Class rooms 
are in other buildings, but the expression that now and 
again an instructor uses to his class, wi familia, is sig- 
nificant of the relation that exists. ' There is no sharp 
line of separation between instructors and instructed, 
such as is drawn in most summer schools, but a con- 
stant, friendly, helpful association, in dining and social 
halls, on tennis courts and campus, and in the various 
forms of entertainment that are organized for the 
benefit of all. It is precisely in this association of 
instructors and students that the school renders its 
greatest, most unique service to those who come there 
to learn the Spanish language. They are all foreigners, 
these instructors, Spaniards and South Americans, men 
and women who measure up to high standards in their 
profession. Some are writers, poets and literary critics 
in their own language, and what is learned from them 
outside the class room, as well as in it, comes from no 
dubious source. 

One begins the exclusive hearing and speaking of 
Spanish the moment one arrives. To the newcomer, 
unaccustomed to the language, it is all rather bewilder- 
ing ; you are pretty certain to be appalled at the-rate of 
speed at which Spanish is spoken. In the class room, 
one passes from the class of a Spaniard to the class of 
a Chilean or Peruvian and is further bewildered by 
regional differences in accent and pronunciation. But 
not for long. Soon, astonishingly soon, one finds him- 
self understanding and speaking, one scarcely knows 
how. One may speak very haltingly, but so do others, 
and courtesy, helpfulness and a spirit of fellowship 
meets one's feeblest attempts. 

I have been asked what the school offers in the way 
of courses, and what its advantages are for teachers, 
well prepared, or less well prepared. 

The courses are various, all two-point credit courses, 
most of them offering M.A. credit. Among those that 
attract most students, are the courses in phonetics. 
Professor Lacalle is an authority on Spanish phonetics 
and his courses are highly instructive, though calculated 
to disabuse the student of any mistaken idea that 
Spanish pronunciation is easy. There are courses in 
the History of Spanish Literature; in the Novel; in 
Drama, classical and contemporary ; in South American 
Literature ; a course in "Realia" ; one in synonyms and 
antonyms; a course in Spanish Music; and courses in 
composition and conversation. In addition, there are 
lectures given at night in the social hall on pedagogy, 
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on Spanish literature and art, and on South American 
topics. 

For the well prepared teachers, the advantages of the 
school are unquestionable. In addition to the advanced 
nature of the work, the atmosphere is broadly cultural 
and very approximate to an actual foreign atmosphere. 
Elementary work is not offered, but there are courses 
that may be taken by anyone with a good knowledge of 
Spanish grammar and a tolerable vocabulary, and for 
teachers who feel themselves doubtfully prepared and 
are willing not to undertake too much work, there is 
the chance to learn much by absorption. For certainly, 
the most valuable course of all is the daily social life in 
the institution — speeches and announcements in the 
dining hall that one must try to understand ; daily menus 
in Spanish, with enigmas or poemitas on the reverse 
side; veladas in connection with the evening lectures; 
Sunday services in Spanish and the constant sound and 
use of Spanish everywhere. 

Probably there never was a teacher in whose summer 
school plans cost was not the deciding factor. Middle- 
bury Spanish School gives board, lodging and tuition 
(plus atmosphere) for seven weeks for $175.00. In 
the case of teachers from the South, that amount is 
very greatly increased by railway fare, but the inci- 
dental expenses incurred in the school are not very 



tieavy unless one wishes to indulge extensively in week- 
end trips. Middlebury itself is a small village, and the 
best it has to offer — exquisite surroundings, air spark- 
ling as wine, country roads starred with wild flowers, 
"the strength of the hills," — is free to all. 

For those possible readers who are also interested in 
French, let me mention that the French School of 
Middlebury is conducted upon the same campus and 
upon the same general plan as the Spanish School. 
The two are entirely separate, but it is possible to be a 
resident student in one school and take supplementary 
courses in the other. 

Attendance is limited in both schools. In the Span- 
ish School it is limited to approximately one hundred, 
and though physical space requires that limitation, so 
also must the intensive and detailed organization of the 
school, dependent as it is upon the planning brain, the 
watchful eye, the tireless energy and devotion of Dean 
Lacalle who has made it what it is. Reservations there 
need always be made well in advance. For next sum- 
mer there is projected a branch of the school to be con- 
ducted in Spain, at Granada, — a splendid opportunity 
for those who can afford to attend it. For those of us 
who cannot, the Middlebury School itself remains, with 
its offering of service worth many times what it costs. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN ROME 



By G. A. HARRER 



A TRAVELER IN THE BUSINESS sections 
of modern Rome can scarcely realize that he is 
on the site of twenty-five hundred years and 
more of city life. But let him get away from stores 
and banks a little and very evident traces of an older 
life are to be found. For there have been built on this 
site two big cities, the ancient Rome of Cicero, Caesar 
and the long centuries of emperors, and present-day 
Rome, the Rome of the popes and of modern Italy. In 
the old city little of importance was constructed after 
the early part of the fourth century, and of the modern, 
with the mediaeval merging into it, little wholly new 
construction was undertaken before 1400. The inter- 
vening time of over 1000 years was in great part one 
of ruin and stagnation' so far as building is concerned— 
and in fact in most phases of life. The buildings of 
old Rome were then generally not used at all. They 
gradually fell into ruin, or, with little or no regard for 
art or history, they were torn to pieces to make petty 
fortresses, or palaces, or churches in the Middle Ages, 
when even priceless stone statues were broken up and 
burned for lime. Those dark years produced no cul- 



ture which would respect the past, so that modern 
Rome is often reduced to preserving, for their his- 
torical value, ugly fragments of brick and mortar, the 
mere shell or foundation of many a beautiful edifice of 
old. Yet so many and so strongly built were the 
structures of the old time that, in spite of time and 
man's destruction, many still stand, some few complete. 
The modern city is perhaps nearly as large and al- 
most as populous as the ancient, which it covers, though 
not entirely, for it has, so to speak, edged off toward 
the north and east, while leaving out in the country 
parts of the south of the ancient city, where now there 
are gardens and vineyards. The limits of old Rome 
are very easy to determine by the line of the city wall, 
which in great part still stands. Built by the Emperor 
Aurelian late in the third century, over ten miles long, 
and about fifty feet high on an average, it is perhaps 
the one structure most likely to impress the stranger 
with a sense of the size and power of Rome ; but such 
an impression would be partially false for the wall 
was built in the days of Rome's weakness and decline. 
When she was strong she had no wall, but was quite 



